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consciousness of man. As the reach of the senses
varied, so varied the suspicion of what might be
beyond their reach.

The concept, for instance, of a river or a mountain
would require far less of invisible background than
the concept of the dawn or the storm-wind. The dawn
approaches every morning, but what it is, and whence
it comes, no one can tell. 'The wind bloweth where
it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but
canst not tell whence it cometh and whither it goeth.'
It was easy to understand the ravages caused by the
inundation of a river or by the fall of a mountain;
it was more difficult to understand what causes the
trees to bend l^jjfore the approach of a hurricane, and
who it is that, during a dark thunderstorm, breaks
asunder the mountains and overthrows the stables
and huts.

The so-called semi-deities therefore, which always
remained to a great extent within the reach of the
senses, seldom assumed that dramatic character which
distinguishes other deities; and among those deities
again, those who were entirely invisible, and had
nothing in nature to represent them, such as Indra,
the rainer, Eudra, the howler, the Maruts, the pounders
or storm-gods, even Varuna, the all-embracer, would
soon assume a far more personal and mythological
aspect than the bright sky, the dawn, or the sun.
Again, what constitutes the infinite or supernatural
character of all these beings, would at once be clothed
in a simply human form. They would not be called
infinite, but rather unconquerable, imperishable, unde-
caying, immortal, unborn} present everywhere, know-
ing everything, achieving everything, and at the very